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LABOR IN THE CENTRAL AMERICAN COMMON MARKET COUNTRIES 


The 
series on labor in the 


Editor's Note, 
ina 





article which follows is’ the 
common market 


fifth 
area formed by 


Guatemala, Honduras, El Salvador, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. 
Articles on manpower resources, manpower utilization and mo- 


bility, education 
been 


and training, and labor 
published in the issues 
beginning with the October 1967 


of Labor Developments 


legislation have 
Abroad 
The last article in 





issue, 


the series will cover unionization in the five countries. 





Pt. V. SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAMS * 


Social security programs are of rela- 
tively recent origin in the countries 
of the Central American Common Market 
(CACM), Costa Rica, in 1943, was the 
first to introduce such a _ program, 
followed by Guatemala in 1946, El Sal- 
vador in 1953, Nicaragua in 1955, and 
Honduras in 1959. 

Provisions covering old-age, invalid- 
ity, death, sickness, and maternity in- 
surance are included in the social se- 
curity program of every CACM Republic. 
(See the accompanying table.) Every 
program, however, specifies that worker 
coverage and benefits will be extended 
gradually by geographic area and eco- 
nomic activity. Only Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua have begun to implement old- 
age, invalidity, and survivors' benefits 
under their national social security 
systems, Teachers, communication work- 
ers, and public employees in Honduras 
and public employees inGuatemala receive 
benefits under special pension plans. 

Workmen's compensation for work- 
related injuries and diseases also is 
extended to workers under the social 
security programs of four of the Central 
American Republics. In Costa Rica, com- 





*By Norene Halvonik of the Division 
of Foreign Labor Conditions, 


pensation for work injuries is granted 
under the Labor Code. In Honduras, El 
Salvador, and Nicaragua, workers ineli- 
gible for coverage under the _ social 
security system are protected also by 
Labor Code provisions. 

None of the five Republics as yet in- 
cludes unemployment compensation or 
family allowance benefits in its social 
security programs. In El Salvador and 
Honduras, however, the social security 
laws provide for the eventual incor- 
poration of unemployment insurance. 


Guatemala 


In 1946, the Guatemalan 
created the Guatemalan Social Security 
Institute to administer a compulsory 
system of social security which eventu- 
ally will provide protection against 
financial risks arising out of illness, 
maternity, old age, invalidity, death, 
and occupational accidents and disease. 
Except for maternity benefits, coverage 
has been extended to all Departments but 
El Peten, all railway and public em- 
ployees, and all employees of firms 
having five workers or more (three or 
more in Guatemala Department, including 
Guatemala City). Maternity benefit 
coverage is Limited toGuatemala Depart- 
ment. 

The Social Security Institute operates 
20 hospitals, 6 clinics, and a number 


Congress 





Selected Social Security Benefits in Central 
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Old aAge...ceecececceceeeee | Not yet implemented. Not yet implemented. Not yet implemented. 30 
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Invalidity pensions.......| Not yet implemented. | Not yet implemented. | Not yet implemented. | ; 





Survivors: 





Widow. .cccccceceeccecee| Not yet implemented. Not yet implemented. Not yet implemented. 


Orphan....seeeeeeeseeee| Not yet implemented. Not yet implemented. Not yet implemented. 

















ings. for first 60 days; payable up to 52 weeks. 
thereafter, 40 per- | 


cent of earnings. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| | 
| 
| ere 
Ss 
| | | 
SicknesS.....eeeeeeeeeee++| 66-2/3 percent of earn- | 75 percent of earnings 66 percent of earnings; 
ings (for incapacity for first 60 days; payable up to 26 weeks 
due to accidents only). | thereafter, 40 percent (may be extended to 39 
| of earnings. weeks). 
| | 
— aoe T 7 es 
| | | | 
Maternity......seeeeeeeeee| LOO percent of earnings; 75 percent of earnings; 66 percent of earnings; 
payable 30 days before | payable up to 12 weeks. payable 6 weeks before 
and 45 days after con- | and 6 weeks after con- 
| finement. finement. 
| 
} 
— | 
Work injury: | 
, ; | 
Temporary disability... | 66-2/3 percent of earn- 75 percent of earnings 66 percent of earnings; 
| 
| 
| 
Permanent disability...| Lump sum of 180-900 quet- 60 percent of average 66 percent of average 
zales (300-1,500 quet- earnings for total dis- earnings for totaldis- | 
zales in areas having ability; percent of full ability; percent of full 
higher living costs), pension corresponding pension corresponding | 
according to degree of to loss of earning to loss of earning | 
incapacity. capacity for partial capacity for partial 
disability. disability. 











1/ For a more detailed listing and discussion of social security benefits, see Social Security Programs 
Throughout the World, 1967 (U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1967) 
Statistics' monographs in the Labor Law and Practice series. 
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Countries, 1967 1/ 
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40 percent of average earnings during last 3 years of 
contribution, plus increment of 1 percent of earn- 
ings per year of contribution in excess of 3 years. 


Maximum pension: 70 percent of earnings. 





50 percent 


25 percent 


of pension of insured. 


of pension of 


insured for each orphan 


40 percent of pension of insured. 


20 percent of pension of insured, or 40 percent if 














under age 14 (18 if student, no limit if in- | full orphan, for each orphan under age 18 or in- 
valid) or 50 percent if full orphan. valid. 
| = 
] 
60 percent of earnings, payable up to 26 weeks | 50 percent of earnings, payable up to 25 weeks. 
(may be extended to 52 weeks). 
| i 
| | 
60 percent of earnings, payable 6 weeks before | 50 percent of earnings, payable 30 days before and 
and 6 weeks after confinement. | 30 days after confinement. 
| | 
| 
60 percent of earnings, payable up to 26 weeks 50 percent of earnings, payable up to 12 months. 
(may be extended to 52 weeks). 
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of first-aid stations throughout the 
country. The social security system is 
financed by contributions from employees, 
employers, and _ the Government. The 
workers and the Government each contrib- 


ute 1 percent (of earnings or of pay- 
roll) for accident insurance and 1 per- 
cent for maternity insurance; the em- 


ployer contributes 3 percent of payroll 
for accident insurance and 2 percent 
for maternity insurance. 


El Salvador 


The social security program in El 
Salvador is administered by the Salva- 
doran Social Insurance Institute (ISSS). 
It provides for the gradual extension 
of coverage and benefits for occupational 
and nonoccupational sickness and acci- 
dents; maternity, death, disability, 
old age, and survivors; and unemploy- 
ment. Provisions covering retirement 
benefits, pensions for disabilities in- 
curred in non-work-related accidents or 
illness, and unemployment benefits have 
not been implemented. 

Although the program 
include all public and private employ- 
ees earning up to a specified maximum 
level, it presently provides compulsory 
coverage for employees in industry, 
commerce, and the Government in approx- 
imately 13 districts, including San 
Salvador, the capital. It excludes em- 
ployees of firms having fewer than five 
employees, employees earning over 500 
colons a month ($200), and agricultural, 
domestic, and casual employees. 

The program is financed by employees 
contributing 2.5 percent of their pay; 
employers, 5 percent of total payroll 


eventually will 


costs; and the Government matching the 
employees' contributions. 
Honduras 


Social security in Honduras is governed 
by the law of May 19, 1959, and regu- 
lations of February 1962. When fully 
implemented, the program will cover 
sickness, maternity, occupational acci- 
dents and diseases, disability, old age, 
death, and involuntary unemployment. 

The Honduran system is being intro- 
duced gradually with regard to risks, 


4 


geographic coverage, and categories of 
workers. At present, coverage includes 
sickness, maternity, work accidents, and 
occupational diseases. The program pro- 
tects workers employed inthe public and 
private sectors in Tegucigalpa (the 
capital) and San Pedro Sula. Domestic 
workers, temporary workers, most agri- 
cultural workers, and persons earning 
600 or more lempiras ($300) a month are 
excluded from the plan. 

The social security program is adminis- 
tered by the Honduran Social Security 
Institute, which operates an out-patient 
clinic and hospital in Tegucigalpa. 
The system is financed by contributions 
as follows: By the insured, 2.5 per- 
cent of earnings; by the employers, 5.0 
percent of total payroll; and by the 
Government, 2.5 percent of total payroll. 


Nicaragua 


Social security was initiated in 
Nicaragua in 1955 with the passage of 
the Organic Social Security Law and the 
establishment of the National Social 
Security Institute. The Institute 
operates its own medical centers and 
hospitals. The social security system 
provides sickness, maternity, old-age, 


invalidity, and death benefits, and 
workmen's compensation. 

When social security benefits were 
first extended in 1957, coverage was 


restricted to employees of the state and 
private bank employees in Managua, the 
capital. Although coverage has been ex- 
panded gradually to additional geograph- 
ical areas and categories of workers, 
it is limited generally to industrial, 
commercial, and public service workers 
in Managua and several other’ urban 
centers. Coverage to rural areas and 
workers has been delayed by limited 
communications, finances, and medical 
personnel in rural areas, as well as by 
the complexities of administering a pro- 
gram for rural workers. However, cover- 
age was extended recently to workers in 
remote mining regions of the northwest 
and to sugar plantation workers. 

The social security program is financed 
by contributions of 3 percent of earnings 
for the insured, 6 percent of payroll 
for the employer, and 3percent of earn- 
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employer contributions for 
public employees) for the Government. 
Employers contribute an additional 1.5 
percent of payroll for work-injury in- 
surance, 


ings (plus 


Costa Rica 


The social security program in Costa 
Rica is administered by the National 
Social Insurance Fund. It is governed 
by the 1949 Social Insurance Act, which 
implements earlier legislation providing 
for the establishment of the Fund. The 
Fund owns and operates the Central 
Hospital in San Jose and several regional 
hospitals, dispensaries, and pharmacies. 

Social security benefits cover dis- 
ability, old age, death, sickness, and 
maternity. The old-age, invalidity, 


and survivors' insurance program pro- 
tects salaried and public employees 
throughout the country and wage earners 


in San Jose, the capital, and certain 
districts. Participation is mandatory 
for persons earning 2,000 colones 
($301.60) a month or less and optional 


for those earning a higher income. The 
insured contributes 2.5 percent of earn- 
ings, and employers and the Government 
each contribute 2.5 percent of payroll. 

Health and maternity benefits apply 
only to workers earning less than 1,000 
colones ($150.80) amonth. Contributions 
for benefits providing family rather 
than individual coverage are 4 percent 
of earnings for the insured, 5 percent 
of payroll for employers, and 2? percent 
of total covered employee earnings for 
the Government. 








CHILEAN CAMPESINO UNIONIZATION LAW 


On April 26, 1967, rural workers in 
Chile obtained the right to organize 
for the first time. On that date 
President Eduardo Frei signed the 


Campesino Unionization Law (Law No. 
16,625). Six months later, implementing 
regulations were issued. The Chilean 
administration has adopted these meas- 
ures as part of an attack on basic prob- 
lems arising from themarginal existence 
of large segments of the Chilean popu- 
lation. Efforts to organize the campe- 
sinos (rural agricultural workers) into 
unions began before the passage of the 
law. These unions, which have existed 
on an extralegal basis, can now be 
recognized as soon as_ they bring their 
statutes and constitutions into con- 
formity with the requirements of the law 
and its implementing regulations, which 
are summarized below. 


General 


The Campesino Unionization Law, which 
has been compared to the United States' 
National Labor Relations Act (1935), 
recognizes the right of campesinos freely 
to organize into local unions, sanctions 
the affiliation of local unions with 
provincial federations, and these, in 
turn, with national confederations. 1/ 
Unions, federations, and confederations 
may affiliate also with international 
labor organizations. Agricultural em- 
ployers are granted the same rights. 
All campesinos, whether they be obreros 


(wage earners), empleados (salary 
earners), or small independent self- 


employed farmers, 
same union. 


may organize in the 


The principal objectives of a campe- 
sino union are to negotiate collective 
contracts; procure improved working con- 
ditions; represent theworkers' interest 
in collective conflicts and inthe exer- 
cise of their rights under collective 
contracts; assure compliance with labor 
and social security laws; promote the 
development of employer-employee _re- 
lations based on mutual justice and re- 
spect; promote the social and economic 
development of the community; promote 
general and technical education, in- 
cluding education in union administration 
among members and their families; or- 
ganize cooperative and recreational 
activities; and, in general, promote the 
welfare of its members, 


Constitution and Legal Recognition 


Normally, a legally constituted union 
must have a minimum of 100 members, but 
the Minister of Labor and Social Se- 
curity may authorize the formation of 
unions with as few as 25 members, de- 
pending on local circumstances. A con- 
stituent assembly of the organizing 
membership must be held in the presence 
of an authorized person (the district 
labor inspector, his representative, a 
notary public, etc.) who certifies that 





1/ In December 1967, the National 
Campesino Union Confederation (CNSC) 
became the first legally constituted 
national confederation of ‘campesinos 
under the law. The CNSC is comprised 
of 10 provincial federations represent- 
ing 82 local unions and about 60,000 
members. 
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the procedures are in accord with legal 
requirements. The union must send to 
the local labor inspector copies of the 
constitution and statutes, if approved, 2/ 
and three copies of the minutes of the 
constituent meeting; these minutes must 
contain the names of each union member 
and elected officer. A union is given 
legal recognition only after the local 
inspector has approved such documents 
and has sent copies to the Director of 
Labor, who then registers the union. 
The local labor inspector can require 
that changes be made in the union con- 
stitution or statutes in order to make 
them conform to the law. The union has 
60 days inwhich to agree to such changes 
or appeal to the Labor Court. It has 
30 days in which tomake any changes re- 
quired by the Court. 


Rights and Obligations 


are forbidden to make non- 
in a union a condition of 
to interfere inthe adminis- 
tration of a union, or to promote the 
control of a union by the employer or 
an organization of employers. The em- 
ployer may not obstruct free access to 
union headquarters or to the homes of 
union members. 

Employers of more than 10 union men- 
bers must provide them with meeting 
quarters. Employers whose properties 
occupy 150 hectares 3/ or more and who 


Employers 
membership 
employment, 


employ 25 workers or more must _ per- 
manently designate 15 hectares for the 
construction of sports fields by the 


union or the workers; two local employers 





or more may cooperate in meeting this 
obligation. 
2/ From the date on which such infor- 


mation is sent to the labor inspector 
until the union is legally constituted 
(but not beyond a 2-month period), an 
employer is not permitted to dismiss 
any member without the authorization of 
the Labor Court. 

3/ 1 hectare=2.471 acres. 

4/ This benefit is limited to 5 
officers and 2 additional officers for 
every 1,000 members in excess of the 
first 1,000, to a maximum of 1l. 


Employers must allow union leaders 
and delegates the necessary time off to 
carry out union functions. Time off 
from the job, however, is not to exceed 
20 percent of the normal working days 
in a calendar year. Permission of the 
employer is not required for such ab- 
sences, but union leaders must’ record 
the time spent in union activities dur- 
ing working hours in a_ book to be pro- 
vided by the employer. On approval of 
the Director of Labor, worker and em- 
ployer organizations may agree to the 
introduction of a system of supervision 
of such absences other than those stip- 
ulated in the law. 

Union leaders are permitted to carry 
on union activities during working 
hours on the employer's property if do- 
ing so does not disturb normal work 
activities. Union meetings, however, 
are prohibited during working hours 
without the employer's permission. 

In general, employers must allow time 
off for union education programs. 


Union Administration and Finances 


The highest authority of the union 
is the general assembly of the member- 
ship. It determines the policies of the 
organization, approves the union's 
statutes, elects the officers, and is 
authorized to apply for the dissolution 
of the union. An _ executive board, 
composed of the elected officers, ad- 
ministers the union. Although most pre- 
requisites for holding union office are 
determined by union statute, the law 
requires that an officer must be a men- 
ber of his union and must have worked 
in the union's territorial base for at 
least 12 months before his election. 
An officer must also be a Chilean or a 
spouse of a Chilean, a resident in the 
country for more than 5 years, at least 
18 years of age, and cannot have been 
convicted or prosecuted for a crime, 
Union officers may not be removed from 
their jobs for the duration of their 
term of office and 6 months thereafter, 
without the approval of the Labor 
Court. 4/ 

Union officers can select a delegate 
for each agricultural enterprise that 








employs five workers or more who are 
affiliated with the union. The dele- 
gate's function is toserve as a coordi- 
nator between the officers and the mem- 
bers in the respective enterprises, 
Union dues are determined by the union 
statutes, but they cannot be less than 
2 percent of a member's taxable income. 
Employers must deduct such dues from 
the workers' wages and send them to the 
union within the first 15 days of each 
month. Nonunion workers also must pay 
2 percent of their taxable income to 
the union or to the Education of Union 
Extension Fund under the Director of La- 
bor. Employers are required to make a 
contribution of 2 percent of an employee's 
taxable wage. Half of the employer con- 
tributions goes to the Fund and half is 
distributed proportionately by the Labor 
Director to the national confederation 
and provincial federations according to 
the number and size of their affiliates.5/ 
All union funds must be deposited in 
the nearest branch of the Bank of Chile, 
and cash on hand must not exceed one 
"vital minimum monthly salary" in San- 
tiago Province. 6/ The management of 
union funds is subject tounion statutes, 
but the law requires union officers to 
post a monthly financial statement to 
the general assembly sometime during 
the first 3 calendar months. Union 
statutes require the establishment of 
an audit commission, independent of the 
officers, which is responsible for en- 


suring that expenditures are made ac- 
cording to the budget and that’ the 
financial books are in order. The 


Director of Labor has the authority to 
oversee the administration of union ex- 
penditures, primarily through the union's 
bank account. 


Collective Contracts 


The campesino law authorizes the 
Government to extend the provisions of 
collective contracts negotiated by par- 
ticular worker and employer organizations 
to all workers in a designated region 
or in the entire country. Wider appli- 
cability of a contract is determined by 
a 12-member committee presided over by 
the Director of Labor and composed of 


three delegates from each of four 
groups: (a) The union which negotiated 
the contract; (b) the employer or em- 
ployers who signed the contract; (c) the 
labor organizations inthe area to which 
the contract might be extended; and (d) 
the employers in that area, The com- 
mittee may consider local conditions and 
make any modifications in the contract 
which it deems necessary. 
If the committee has not 
agreement with respect to wider appli- 
cation of a contract after 15 days of 
negotiations, the Director of Labor will 
issue a final written proposal for con- 
sideration by the committee. Decisions 
are by a majority vote, each delegate 
having one vote. The agreed or rejected 
proposals must be published in a news- 
paper in the area concerned. If other 
agricultural employers' organizations, 
individual employers, and unions wish 
to oppose the agreement, they have 10 
days from the date of publication in 
which to do so. If no opposition is 
forthcoming or after all differences 
have been resolved by the committee, 
the Director of Labor forwards the 
agreement to the Minister of Labor and 
Social Security to be promulgated as a 
decree. If the committee fails to agree, 
the Minister can extend the contract on 
his own authority. An extended contract 
is effective for no longer than 1 year 
unless the committee agrees otherwise. 


reached an 


Collective Conflicts 


A collective conflict 
directly concerning 


is a dispute 
the employer and 





5/ In order to qualify for such funds, 
the confederation and federations must 
send a list of their affiliates and 
their membership to the local labor in- 
spector by August 30 of each year. They 
are notified by November 15 of the pro- 
portion of available funds they will 
receive; they may contest' such allo- 
cations incourt. Funds become available 
January 1 of each year. 

6/ One "vital minimum monthly salary" 
for the agricultural sector in Santiago 
Province was 224 escudos in 1966, or 
approximately US$52. 
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his employees. To begin the collective 
conflict process, at least 51 percent 
of a union's membership must meet, agree 
on demands, and state them in writing. 
The petition of demands must include 
the names of the workers involved, the 
date of the meeting, and proof that the 
petition has the approval of at least 
51 percent of the membership. Within 
48 hours after the meeting, a copy of 
the petition of demands must be delivered 
to both the employer and the local Con- 
ciliation Board. (The law calls for 
the establishment of special permanent 
boards for conciliation of agricultural 
disputes, similar to those which exist 
for industrial disputes.) If the enm- 
ployer does not agree to the demands, 
the dispute is subject to conciliation, 
which is obligatory. The legality or 
illegality of the petition of demands 
is determined at the first meeting of 
the Conciliation Board. The Board may 
meet without its president, who repre- 
sents the state, if it is believed to 
be more conducive to the success of the 
negotiations. 


The conciliation process is limited 
to 15 days. If no agreement is reached 
in that time and the offerof arbitration 
is rejected, the union then may vote 
legally to strike, subject to certain 
conditions. A strike vote necessitates 
the presence of two-thirds of the union's 
membership and an affirmative vote of 
an absolute majority of those present. 
A member of a Conciliation Board must 
be present and verify the legality of 
the procedure. The workers must specify 
the most favorable proposed settlement 
which would be approved if a_ strike 
were not called. If astrike is approved, 
the members must designate astrike com- 
mittee composed of five members from each 
enterprise involved in the work stoppage, 
but having no more than 20 members. 

Only work essential to the conservation 
of fruits, plants, animals, and perish- 
ables must becontinued during a strike, 
The strike committee must designate 
persons to perform such work. During a 
strike, an employer is forbidden to 
transport from his property any animals, 
machinery, or nonperishable products. 








TRENDS IN AVERAGE HOURLY AND REAL EARNINGS OF WAGE 
WORKERS IN MANUFACTURING, 10 COUNTRIES, 
1958-66 


Average hourly earnings of wage workers 
in manufacturing increased by amoderate 
25-35 percent in the United States and 
Canada from 1958 to 1966, compared with 
increases of about 60-80 percent in Bel- 
gium, France, Sweden, and the United King- 
dom, 90 percent inItaly, 1/ and 100-125 
percent in Germany, Japan, and the Neth- 
erlands. The real purchasing power of 
average hourly earnings increased 15-20 
percent in the United States and Canada, 
about 30 percent in France and the United 
Kingdom, 40-45 percent in Belgium, Italy, 
and Sweden, and 50-65 percent in Japan, 
Germany and the Netherlands. 2/ (See the 
charts on pp. 12-13.) 

In Germany and Belgium, where the 
rises in consumer prices were moderate 
in relation to the increases in average 
hourly earnings, the real earnings in- 
creases were 60-65 percent of the in- 
creases in average hourly earnings. In 
the Netherlands, the United States, 
Canada, Sweden, Italy, and the United 
Kingdom, the real earnings increases 
were 45-55 percent of the rises in 
average hourly earnings. In France and 
Japan, where price inflation was rapid 
in relation to the advances in average 
hourly earnings, the increases in real 
earnings were only about 40 percent of 
the hourly earnings increases, 

Table 1, on page 14, presents official 
1958-66 estimates in national currencies 
of average hourly earnings of wage work- 
ers in manufacturing for 10 industrially 
advanced countries and indexes of nomi- 
nal and real hourly earnings and of 
consumer prices. The real earnings 
data do not refer to changes in take- 
home or spendable earnings, because 
they have not been adjusted for changes 
in income tax and social security con- 
tribution rates, and they do not re- 
flect changes in the average number of 
hours worked, 
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The annual percentage increases in 
average hourly earnings, real earnings, 
and consumer prices from 1958 to 1966 
are presented in table 2 (page 15). The 
year-to-year variations in the annual 
increases largely reflect alterations in 
the underlying shortrun economic situa- 
tion, particularly inoutput, employment 
and unemployment, profits, and prices. 

The tables present only comparisons 
of the relative trends in average hour- 
ly and real earnings. Comparisons of 
the relative purchasing power of earn- 
ings are not attempted. Simply convert- 
ing national earnings estimates at offi- 
cial rates of exchange does not’ serve 
this purpose. Since wage earnings are 
received in the currency of each coun- 
try and are spent primarily for domestic 
goods and services, any meaningful com- 
parison of relative real earnings levels 
involves the adjustment of national 
earnings estimates according to internal 
purchasing power parities. 


Data Comparability 


The reliability of the earnings trend 
comparisons depends in» large part on 
the comparability of the basic data. 
Unfortunately, strictly comparable offi- 
cial estimates of average gross hourly 
earnings for the 10 countries are not 





1/ Estimated by discounting the effect 
of the new earnings series introduced 
in 1965. (See table 1.) 

2/ The estimated percentage increases 
in average hourly and real earnings for 
France and Sweden are based upon projec- 
tions of their earnings and real earn- 
ings indexes from 1965 levels at the 
compound rates of change. The projected 
indexes may be under or over estimates 
of the actual 1958-66 percentage in- 
creases. 





available. Major differences in the 
data are summarized below. Brief de- 
scriptions of the earnings series used 
for each country appear on pages 16-17. 

Average hourly earnings generally 
refer to the gross cash remuneration 
paid by the employer before deductions 
for taxes and social security; included 
are overtime pay and shift differentials; 
holiday, vacation, and sick leave pay; 
regular bonuses and premiums; and cost- 
of-living allowances. Germany excludes 
pay for absences in the case of sick- 
ness, accident, or personal reasons, 
and Italy excludes regular bonuses and 
holiday and vacation pay. Belgium, 
Germany, and Japan include family allow- 
ances paid by the employer in addition 
to those fixed by law; 3/ Germany and 
Italy include the value of payments in 
kind, 

The statistics generally refer to 
manufacturing 4/ and cover all wage 
workers, including apprentices and 
working foremen, of both sexes without 
distinction as to age. However, the 
data for France refer to manufacturing, 
construction, transportation, trade, and 
health services; the data for the Neth- 
erlands, to manufacturing, mining and 





3/ All the countries except the United 
States and Japan have national family 
allowance programs. In Belgium, France, 
Italy, and the Netherlands, employers 
are taxed to support the system; in 
Canada, Germany, Sweden, and the United 
Kingdom, the Government bears the en- 
tire cost of the programs from general 
revenues. 

4/ "Manufacturing" is not defined in 
exactly the same way in each country. 
However, the possible differences are 
not considered significant, as most 
countries have adopted the internation- 
ally accepted definition of manufacturing 
with only slight variation. 


quarrying, and construction; and the 
data for Sweden, to manufacturing and 
mining and quarrying. 

The data forthe United States, Japan, 
and the Netherlands actually pertain 
only to workers engaged in production 
or closely associated operations. In 
the other seven countries the defini- 
tion varies, but the term "wage work- 
ers," in general, refers to those who 
are paid by the hour or perform manual 
work, whether or not their work is 
associated closely with production. 
The data for Italy do not cover working 
foremen, and the data for Belgium, 
France, Germany, and the Netherlands 
do not cover apprentices. The statis- 
tics for Japan exclude temporary and 
casual workers. Average earnings data 
for both sexes combined are not avail- 
able for the United Kingdom; therefore, 
separate series are provided for both 
adult male and female workers. 

In France, Germany, Italy, and the 
Netherlands, the data* are collected 
from a sample of establishments employ- 
ing 10 workers or more; in Canada, 15 
workers or more; in Belgium, 20 workers 
or more; and in Japan, 30 workers or 
more. In the United States and the 
United Kingdom, data are collected from 
a sample including smaller establish- 
ments. In Sweden, data are collected 
from firms affiliated with the Swedish 
Employers' Confederation and from a 
sample of unaffiliated establishments. 

The average hourly earnings data for 
the United States, Canada, Belgium, and 
Germany are computed by dividing total 
payments by the number of paid hours, 
including hours paid for but not worked. 
The data for France, the Netherlands, 
Sweden, Japan, and the United Kingdom 
are computed by dividing total payments 
by the number of hours worked. In 
Italy, payments for hours worked are 
divided by the number of hours worked. 
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Table 1. Average Hourly Earnings in National Currencies of Wage Workers in Manufacturing 
and Indexes of Average Hourly Earnings, Real Earnings, and Consumer Prices, 
10 Countries, 1958-66 


































































































— saitanuaniiemmal ———$_— 
Count ry Currency i95¢ | 1959 | 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 | 1965 1966 
unit 
Average hourly earnings in national currencies 
United States....../dollar | 2.11| 2.19] 2.26 2.32 2.39 2.46 2.53 2.61 2.71 
Belgium. ..eccees ..+| franc 27.91] 28.56} 29.59 31.01 33.26 36.20) 1/ 40.74 44.03 48.3 
Rss drwsesaie --|dollar 1.66] 1.72) 1.78} 2/ 1.83 1.88 1.95 2.02} 2.12 25 
France. cccccccccces franc 225.0 | 238.5 3/ 2.59 2.79 3.03 3.29 3.49| 3.70 (4/) 
Germany (Fed. Rep.) 5/ | mark 2.23 2 36) 2.62 2.90 3.23 3.46 3.74) 4.12!) 4.42 
Italy..... peeurenet lira |216 |221 | = 232 248 286 | 334 371 |6/ 386 =| = 401 
JAPAN. ccccccccccces yen 81.0 86.5 93.3 |7/ 103.8 117.7 131.5 |7/ 146.1 163.3 | 182.8 
Netherlands....... -|guilder 1.56 1.62 1.88 2.13 2.32 2.48 1/ 2.85 3.10) -38 
Sweden....ceccee ++e-| krona 5.21 5.44 5.77 6.23 6.78 7.29 7.94 8.78 (4/) 
United Kingdom: 
Men. ccccccccccs pence 67.3 |8&/70.8 76.8 81.5 84.9 88.7 95.5 105.0 110.8 
WOMEN. seecccces pence 39.3 |8/41.0 44.0 46.7 49.0 51.0 54.6 59.7 63.6 
Indexes of average hourly earnings (1958=100) 
United States...... -- 100.0} 103.8 107.1 110.0 113.3 116.6 119.9 123.7 128.4 
Belgium..cccccese eol-- 100.0; 102.3 106.0 111.1 119.2 129.7 146.0 157.8 173.1 
Canada..sseceee eooel-- 100.0} 103.6 107.2 110,2 113.3 117.5 121.7 27.7 135.5 
France...ccccccccce -- 100.0} 106.0 115.2 124.1 134.7 146.3 155.2 164.4 (4/) 
Germany (Fed. Rep.).|-- 100.0; 105.8 117.2 130.0 144.8 155.2 167.7 184.8 198.2 
Italy .cccccccee eoeel-- 100.0) 102.3 107.2 114.8 132.4 154.6 171.8] 6/ 178.7 185.6 
Japan....... eevcses -- 100.0} 106.8 115.2 128.1 145.3 162.3 180.4 201.6 225.7 
Netherlands.......+|-- 100.0} 103.8 120.2 136.5 148.7 159.0 182.7 199.0 216.9 
Sweden. .ccccccccece -- 100.0} 104.4 110.7 119.6 130.1 139.9 152.4 168.5 (4/) 
United Kingdom: 
Men .cccccccccs -- 100.0} 105.2 114.1 121.1 126.2 131.8 141.9 156.0 164.6 
Women. .ececccce|-- 100.0} 104.3 112.0 118.8 124.7 129.8 138.9 151.9 161.8 
Indexes of average hourly real earnings (1958=100) 
United States......|-- 100.0] 103.0 104, 106.3 108.2 110.0 111.7 113.4 114.3 
Belgium....... coccel=- 100.0} 101.1 104.4 108.4 114.6 122.1 132.0 137.1 144.4 
Canada...cccscccees -- 100.0} 102.5 104.8 106.7 108.4 110.5 112.5 115.1 117.8 
FY@NCe..cccccccces e|-- 100.0 99.9 104.7 109.2 113.1 117.2 120.2 124.3 (4/) 
Germany (Fed. Rep.).|-- 100.0} 104.8 114.7 124.2 134.2 139.7 147.5 157.3 162.9 
Ttaly.ccccccccecece -- 100.0) 102.7 105.4 110.4 121.7 132.2 138.8] 6/ 138.0 140.1 
JAPAN. ccccccccccccs -- 100.0) 105.7 110.0 116.1 123.3 128.1 137.2 142.4 153.0 
Netherlands........ -- 100 102 117 130 138 141 154 158 163 
Sweden...... ccccces -- 100 103 105 112 116 122 128 135 (4/) 
United Kingdom: 
Men.cccccccccce -- 100.0} 104.6 112.3 115.3 115.3 118.0 123.1 129.1 131.1 
Women..eeeee eoel-- 100.0} 103.7 110.2 113.1 113.9 116.2 120.5 125.7 128.8 
Indexes of consumer prices (1958=100) 
United States......]- 100.0} 100.8 102.4 103.5 104.7 106.0} 9/ 107.3 109.1 112.3 
Belgium 10/.......- -- 100.0} 101.2 101.5 102.5 104.0 106,2 110.6 115.1 119.9 
Canada...ecsecceees -- 100.0} 101.1 102.3 103.3 104.5 106.3 108.2 110.9 115.0 
Prance..ccccccccece -- 100.0} 106.1 110.0 113.6 119.1] 9/ 124.8 129.1 132.3 (4/) 
Germany (Fed. Rep.) 11/, | - - 100.0} 101.0} 9/ 102.4) 9/ 104.7 107.9] 111.1 113.7 117.5 121.7 
Italy..cccccccvecs e|-- 100.0 99.6 101.9 104.0 108.8 116.9 123.8 129.5 132.5 
JAPAN. ccccccccccces he 100.0} 101.0 104.7 110.3 117.8 126.7] 9/ 131.5 141.6 147.5 
Netherlands......++|-- 100 102 103 105 108 9/ 113 119 126 133 
Dns 000060000 eel-- 100 101 105 107 112 115 119 12 (4/) 
United Kingdom.....|-- 100.0] 100.6) 101.6 105.0] 9/ 109.5 111.7 115.3 120.8 125.6 
i/ Series revised. ; 8/ New industrial classification. Based on the pre- 
2/ Hew industrial classification. vious classification system, earnings in 1959 were 70.0 
3/ Currency revision: 1 N.F.=100 O,F, pence for men and 40.9 pence for women. 
4/ Not available. 9/ New series linked to former series. 
5/ Excludes Saar 1958-59; includes West Berlin 1964- 10/ Excludes rent. 
66. Earnings in West Berlin were 3.21 marks in 1963. 1l/ Excludes Saar 1958-59; includes West Berlin 1961- 
6/ Scope of series enlarged. Under the old series, 66. 
earnings in 1965 were 399 lira--resulting in 1965 nomi- 
nal and real earnings indexes of 184.7 and 142.6, re- Source: Bulletin of Labour Statistics (Geneva, In- 





spectively. ternational Labour Office), Third Quarter 1967, and 


7/ Sample design revised. national publications. 
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Table 2. Average Annual Increases in Hourly Earnings, Real Earnings, 
and Consumer Prices, 10 Countries, 1958-66 
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Country } ~ |1958-59 |1959-60 | 1960-61 | 1961-62 | 1962-63 | 1963-64 | 1964-65 | 1965-¢ 
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ae ces SBS | | . | 
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Average annual increases in hourly earnings 












































t—-----7-- ] _— + 
United SUALES eeeseeeerereeee| 3,2 3.8 3.2 | 2.7 3.0 | 2.9 | 2.8 3.2 3.8 
ein sh bn nennnnsdndanes 7.1 2.3 | 3.6 | 4.8 | 7.21 8.8 | 2.3 8.1 9.8 
DORK cc ced wkesrtecntansenueel 3.9 | 3.6 | 3.5 | 2.8 | ie 3.7 | 3.6 5.0 6. 
PeOnCOcccccccocccccscvccceces| 2f 704 6.0 | 8.7 | et 8.5 | 8.6 6.1 5.91 & 
Germany (Fed. Rep.)....eceeee| 8.9 5.8} 11.0 |} 10.7 11.4 | 7.1 8.1 10.2 . 
Db etnerserassaseecqueesetl 8.0 | 2.3 | 5.0 6.9 15.3 | 16.8] 11.1 | 4/ 4.0 : 
DRS ehereasesteaeteceiucsek Sb 6.8 | 91 wb i411 a3) te) wi 12.¢ 
RE MIER. ince Sun tededenevel 10.2 | 3.8 | 16.0 | 13.3 8.9 6.9 14.9 8.9 | ° 
Pitedsisacsinasteienanveal 0 tet t 4.4 | 6.1 | 8.0 | 8.8 | 3 1 8.9 10.¢ (3 
United Kingdom: | 
Men.ccccecs eeccccce 6.4 | > | 8.5 | 6.1 4.2 4.5 | 7.7 | 9.9 >.5 
Women... se eeeeee! 6.2 | 4.3 7.4 6.1 ».0 is 7 7.0 | 9.4 6.5 
—_—_— —_——_—_— _ = $d ed dh 
Average annual increases in real earnings 
-———- rs — - > a iy ye _ 
United StatesS..ccccceccccccee| 1.7 i 3.0 | 1.6 | 1.6 | 1.8] 1.7] 1.5 1.5 8 
DM <n ctennbutavends aadnart * 1.1 3.3 | 3.8 | 5.7 | 6.5 | 8.1 3.9 ».3 
RR Hiait tekst cdsherene sont 2.1 | 2.5 | 2.2 | 1.8 | 1.6 | 1.9 | 1.8 2.3 2, 
PLANCC se ee eeeeeeeceeeeeceecee| 2/ 342 | -.l +8 | 4.3 | 3.6 3.6 | 2.6 3.4 (3 
Germany (Fed. Rep.).......e6- 6.3 | 4.8 | 9.4 8.3 8.1 4.1 | 6 6.6 3.6 
Italy.sccsccceseesceccessceee| 4,3 2.7 | 2.6 | 4.7] 10.2 8.6 | 5.0 | 4/ -.6 1.5 
JAPAN. see ee cece eeereseeeseeee| 3-5 | 5.7 | 4.1 | 5.5 | 6.2 3.9 | 7° 3.8 + 
DRONE, ccurcteéucacaseeel 6.3 | 230 | 14.7 | 11.1 | 6.2 2.2 9.2 2.¢ Be 
BURGER. vce sescscccccccccescce| 2/ 4.4 | 3.0 1.9 | 6.7 | 3.6 | 5.2 4.9 >.5 3 
United Kingdom 
Men... veeeee! 3.4 4.6 | 7.4 2.7 0 2.3 4.3 4.9 l. 
on ) 7 a > 7 ».O 7 5 
Women... eae, cull i 3.7 | 6.3 | 2.6 7 | cer hb Sef | 4. : | 2. 
| Average annual increases in consumer prices 
—- pennants = hidieheeiamnceiieieiaasbiinas 
ae 1.5 | 0.8 | 1.6 | 1.1 1.2 | 1.2 | 1.2 | 1.7 2.9 
Belgium $/..ccccecssccccccvces 2.3 1.2 3 | 1.0 1.5 2.1 | 4,1 4.1 4.2 
Canada. .esseeseeseeeeeeeseeee| 1.8 ba 1.2 | 1.0 e aT 1.8 9 * 
France. .ccecccscccccccccccces| 2/ 41 | 6.1 * a 3.3 4.8 4.8 3.4 2.5 (3/) 
Germany (Fed. Rep.).....+++0+| 2.5 | 1.0 | 1.4 | 2.2 3.1 3.0 2.3 | 3.3 ‘ 
Ttaly.cccccccccccccecescccses| 3.6 | -.4 2.3 | 2.1 4.6 7.4 | 3-9 | 4.€ 3 
Japan “eee apnelatnaes 5.0 | 1.0 | 3.7 | 5.3 6.8 7.6 | 3.8 | 7.7 4 
Retheorlands.ccccccccvcscccess 3.6 2.0 | 1.0 | 1.9 2.9 | 4.6 | 5.3 5.9 5.6 
Sweden. .scscecceccccccscccees| 2/ 3.2 1.0 4,0 | 1.9 4.7 2.7 3.5 | 5.0 (3/) 
United Kingdom........e.+seee| 2.9 | .6 1.0 | 3.3 4.3 2.0 | 3.2] 48] 4.0 
1/ Compound rate of change. 5/ Excludes rent. 
2/ 1958-65. 
3/ Not available. Source: Bulletin of Labour Statistics (Geneva, 





International Labour Office), Third Quarter 1967, 
and national publications. 


4/ Based on old earnings series, 
increased 10.8 percent and real 
See table 1, footnote 6. 


nominal earnings 
earnings 2.7 percent. 








Description of the Earnings Series 


United States 


Earnings definition: 
muneration, including overtime pay; 
shift premiums; holiday, vacation, and 
sick leave pay; and regular bonuses. 

Coverage: Manufacturing; production 
and related workers of both sexes, in- 
cluding working foremen and trainees. 

Sample: All establishments with one 
employee or more. 

Computation: Total payments for the 
week nearest the 15th of each month 
divided by the number of man-hours paid 
for. 


Gross cash re- 











Belgium 
Earnings definition: Gross_ cash re- 
muneration, including overtime pay; 


shift premiums; holiday, vacation, and 
sick leave pay; regular bonuses; and 
family allowances paid directly by the 
employer. Family allowances fixed by 
law are excluded. 

Coverage: Manufacturing; wage work- 
ers of both sexes, including working 
foremen. Apprentices excluded. 

Sample: Establishments employing 20 
workers or more, 

Computation: Total payments divided 
by the number of man-hours paid for. 
Reporting period is the month of October. 





Canada 


Earnings definition: 
muneration, including overtime pay; 
holiday, vacation, and sick leave pay; 
incentive pay; and bonuses paid regularly 
at monthly or more frequent intervals. 

Coverage: Manufacturing; wage earners 
(mainly hourly rated) of both sexes, in- 
cluding apprentices and working foremen. 

Sample: Establishments usually 
ploying 15 persons or more. 

Computation: Total payments divided 
by aggregate hours paid for. Reporting 
period is the last week of each month, 


Gross. cash re- 





em- 





France 


Earnings definition: 
muneration, including 


Gross cash re- 
overtime pay; 
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shift differentials; 
benefits exclusive of exceptional pay- 
ments such as end-of-year 
bonuses. 

Coverage: Manufacturing, construc- 
tion, transportation (excluding Govern- 
ment enterprises), trade, and health 
services; wage workers 
including working foremen. 
excluded. 


and supplementary 


Sample: Establishments employing 10 
workers or more, 
Computation: Total payments divided 





by the number of man-hours worked. 
porting period is the 
in September. 


Re- 
last pay period 


Germany (Federal Republic) 


Earnings definition: Gross remunera- 
tion, including overtime pay; holiday 
and vacation pay; bonuses’ and premiums 
paid regularly at monthly or more fre- 
quent intervals; family allowances paid 
directly by the employer in addition to 
those fixed by law (the latter being 
excluded), and the value of free board 
and lodging, where provided. Pay for 
absences in the case of sickness, acci- 
dent, or personal reasons is excluded. 

Coverage: Manufacturing; wage workers 
of both sexes, including foremen. Ap- 
prentices and workers absent from work 
for more than 3 days’ because of sick- 
ness, accident, or personal reasons are 
excluded. 





Sample: Establishments employing 10 
workers or more, 
Computation: Total monthly payments 





divided by the number of man-hours paid 
for. Reporting periods are January, 
April, July, andOctober; prior to 1964, 
reporting periods were February, May, 
August, and November. 


Italy 


Earnings definition: Gross remunera- 
tion, including overtime pay; shift pre- 
miums; cost-of-living allowances; and 
the value of payments in kind. Bonuses 
and pay for vacations and holidays are 
excluded. 





Coverage: Manufacturing; wage earners 
of both sexes, including apprentices. 


Foremen excluded. 


or vacation | 


of both sexes, | 
Apprentices | 





Sample: Establishments employing 10 
workers Or more. 

Computation: Total monthly payments 
for hours worked divided by the total 
number of man-hours worked. Reporting 
period is each month, 

Japan 
Earnings definition: Gross cash re- 





including overtime pay; 
premiums; bonuses (in- 
bonuses); and family 


muneration, 
incentive pay; 
cluding biannual 
allowances. 

Coverage: Manufacturing; production 
workers of both sexes, including appren- 
tices and foremen. Temporary and casual 
workers who have worked in the estab- 
lishment less than 18 days in either of 
the last 2 months or for less’ than 60 
days in the last 6 months are excluded. 

Sample: Establishments employing 30 
workers or more. 

Computation: Total monthly payments 
divided by the average number of pro- 
duction workers on the payroll. Report- 
ing period is each month. The monthly 
earnings data have been adjusted to 
an hourly basis by the U.S. Department 
of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
using data on monthly man-hours worked. 





Netherlands 

Earnings definition: Gross cash re- 
muneration, including overtime pay; 
pay for time not worked; and regular 
bonuses, 

Coverage: Mining and quarrying, manu- 
facturing, construction; production 
and related workers of both sexes, in- 
cluding working foremen. Apprentices 


exc luded. 


Sample: Establishments employing 10 
workers or more. 
Computation: Total payments divided 





by the number of man-hours worked. Re- 
porting period is the month of October. 


Sweden 


Earnings definition: Gross cash re- 
muneration, including pay for overtime; 
extra shift; holiday, vacation, and sick 
leave; and all other wage supplements. 





Coverage: Manufacturing, mining and 
quarrying (excluding establishments 


operated directly by Government agen- 
cies); wage earners of both sexes, in- 
cluding apprentices and working foremen. 


Sample: Firms affiliated with the 
Swedish Employers' Confederation and 


others taken from a supplementary list. 








Computation: Total payments divided 
by the number of man-hours worked. Re- 
porting period is the whole year. 

United Kingdom 

Earnings definition: Gross cash re- 
muneration, including overtime pay; 
shift differentials; pay for time not 


worked; premiums; and bonuses payable in 
the reporting period. 

Coverage: Manufacturing; adult manual 
workers (full- and part-time male workers 
21 years old and over; full-time female 
workers 18 years old and over), includ- 
ing apprentices and working foremen. 


Sample: All establishments with 10 
workers or more anda proportion of 
smaller firms. 

Computation: Total payments divided 





by the number of man-hours worked. Re- 
porting period is the last pay period 
in October. 
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WESTERN EUROPE 








CANADA 


New Job Vacancy Survey Launched. A 
new survey to measure the demand for 
labor and pinpoint job vacancies on a 
nationwide scale was launched in Septem- 
ber 1967 by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. The survey will complement 
the Bureau's existing monthly Labor 
Force Survey, which obtains statistics 
on manpower supply. 





Information on manpower demand will 
be obtained primarily through question- 
naires mailed to about 5,000 large 
firms each month and a sample of about 
30,000 smaller firms every quarter. 
Each firm is requested to report the 
number and kind of job vacancies by job 
title and pay offered. Job vacancies are 
to include part-time, seasonal, casual, 
and hard-to-fill jobs, aswell as routine 
permanent jobs. 

Eventually, the survey will provide 
current information on labor shortages 
by occupation and region. The Federal 
Department of Manpower and Immigration 
and the regional manpower centers expect 
to use the information intheir training 
and retraining programs, vocational 
counseling, and immigration policy. In 
addition, the survey results should prove 
useful to industry forits training plans, 
capital expansion projects, and long- 
term recruiting policies, and to indi- 
viduals making decisions involving the 
choice of a career or a training course 
or whether to move to another part of 
the country in pursuit of better employ- 
ment opportunities.--Labour Gazette, 
October 1967, p. 623. 








NETHERLANDS 


Free Wage Policy Adopted. The Nether- 
lands has adopted afree wage policy for 
the first time since the end of World 
War II, following several years of tran- 
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sition from a more or less Government- 
controlled systemof wage determination, 
The decision was reached in the fall of 
1967 by the Labor Foundation (the na- 
tional labor-management consultative 
body) and approved by the Government, 
The new policy shifts the responsibility 
for wage increase decisions for 1968 
to union and management representatives 
in collective bargaining. 

Wages, henceforth, will be permitted 
to vary from one industry or company to 
another, depending on their ability to 
pay. Collective agreements will no 
longer be reviewed by either the Foun- 
dation or the Government Board of Media- 
tors. Employers and unions did agree, 
however, on the Government's retaining 
the right to disapprove any individual 
contract which it considers detrimental 
to the national economy. 

Both unions and employers considered 
the new policy a major breakthrough be- 
cause it does away with the confused 
wage situation of the past 3 or 4 years 
when a fixed national percentage for 
annual wage increases was set but fre- 
quently not adhered to in a_ period of 
economic boom and labor shortages. Trade 
union representatives explained that 
they thought the old wage system was 
harmful to the country's competitive 
position in Europe and dangerous to the 
maintenance of employment. They stated 
that, inview of economic and structural 
developments, greater wage differen- 
tiation was unavoidable, but that a 
minimum wage would be required to protect 
workers in the economically weaker in- 
dustries. They also hoped that the free 
bargaining, allowing greater autonomy 
for local union affiliates, would stin- 
ulate greater interest in union activi- 
ties on the part of their members. 

The employers, too, stated that’ they 
were convinced of thenecessity for free 
bargaining. Although they are aware 
that it will require an initial period 
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of adjustment and might give rise to 
strikes--which have been rare in the 
Netherlands--the employers nevertheless 
prefer the new policy to Government con- 


trol, under which marginal industries 
and companies might have to pay higher 
wages than they can afford. They also 


said that employers no longer’ support 
the view that a freewage policy results 
in a free price policy. 


Both labor and management welcomed 
the change in the work of the Labor 
Foundation, for it offers the prospect 


of eliminating the tensions that often 
accompanied wage policy discussions. 
The Foundation should have more time in 
the future for the development of meas- 
ures relating tounemployment, training, 
social legislation, and income distri- 
bution.--U.S. Embassy, The Hague. 





ee USSR AND EASTERN EUROPE 





CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Policy Changes Occupational Wage Re- 
lationships. In the interest of raising 
the level of professional skills and the 
pace of technological progress, theGov- 
ernment in recent years has been imple- 
menting more vigorously its policy of 
greater wage differentiation. During 
1966, under the new system of economic 
management in the socialist sector of 
the economy approved in 1965, there were 
reportedly larger changes’ than in pre- 
vious years in the spread between the 
earnings of the three main occupational 
groups. Over more than a decade, the 
average earnings of administrative per- 
sonnel have approached somewhat nearer 
the average received by theworkers (wage 
earners), and the average of engineers- 
technicians (salaried workers) has sys- 
tematically grown larger than that of 
the workers. (See the tabulation below.) 

During the first 9 months of 1967, the 
earnings of workers rose 5.1 percent and 
those of the two other groups, 5.8 per- 
cent over thecomparable period in 1966. 





These changes would indicate that the 
earnings spread between administrative 


personnel and workers continues. to 
narrow, and that the spread between 
the earnings of workers and _ those 


of engineers-technicians continues to 
widen. This is in line with official 
policy, which aims for a ratio between 
the earnings of workers and those of 
engineers-technicians of 100 to 145 by 
1970. This greater spread reportedly is 
to be realized, primarily, by increasing 
incentive payments and, secondarily, 
by raising basic pay for the different 
groups by varying amounts. 

Worker resentment against greater wage 
differentials within each of the three 
groups has been reported. The resent- 
ment has occurred especially in reaction 
to statements by the country's economic 
leaders that the policy of wage differ- 
entiation is concerned more with a 
greater spread between the wages of pro- 
ductive and less productive persons 
within each occupational group than with 
the spread between the averages of the 
three groups--U.S. Embassy, Prague. 





Index of average earnings 
(workers' earnings=100) 





Administrative personnel.........- 
Workers... ccccccccccccccsccceseccs 
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1960 1965 1966 1970 
(planned) 
87.1 86.3 88.6 -- 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
132.8 135.2 140.4 145.0 











YUGOSLAVIA 


Five-Day Workweek Inaugurated for Gov- 





ernment Employees. The introduction on 
January 1, 1968, of a new schedule of 
working hours for Government workers 
calls forconsiderable psychological and 
social, aswell as economic, adjustments. 
Formerly, the working hours were con- 
tinuous from 7:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m. for 
a 6-day, 42-hour week. The new schedule 
sets a 5-day workweek, which runs from 
8:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. (8:30 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m. on Fridays), and allows for a 
midday luncheon break. 

Under the new schedule, workers must 
forego the main meal of the day eaten at 








home in the afternoon with the entire 
family and, instead, pay for a meal in 
the factory cafeteria or lunchroom. Un- 
less changes are made in the hourly 
schedules of schools, restaurants, 
stores, and transportation, some working 
mothers may have to give up their jobs, 

The Government expects productivity 
to increase under the new schedule, since 
workers no longer will be required to 
work straight through the day. The Gov- 
ernment hopes that workers will spend 
more time on leisure activities and thus 
give economic stimulation to public serv- 
ice areas, such as restaurants, hotels, 








MOZAMBIQUE-SOUTH AFRICA 


and sports equipment.--U.S. Embassy, 
Belgrade. 
AFRICA 
BOTSWANA 
New Agricultural School Opened. A 


Mozambicans Employed in South African 
Mines. Nearly 164,000 Mozambicans were 
employed in South African gold, coal, 
and uranium mines at some time during 
1966, They constituted almost half of 
the 360,000 African work force in the 
mines and three-fourths of the workers 
who came from outside the Republic of 
South Africa. 

Recruited on the basis of 
contracts, with a maximum extension of 
6 months, 78,011 Mozambicans went to 
South Africa in 1965 and 85,903 began 
fulfilling their contracts in 1966. 

An agreement in 1964 between Portugal 
and South Africa regulates the hiring 
of mine laborers from Mozambique to the 
area south of the Save River. A maxi- 
mum of 140,000 workers may be hired in 
l year. There is little likelihood of 
ever reaching that number, because the 
employment of South Africans in _ the 
mines is increasing.--U.S. Consulate 
General, Lourenco Marques. 





12-month 
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new agricultural school at Content Farm 
near Gaberones was opened by President 
Khama in the fall of 1967 as part of 
the independence celebrations. The 
school offers a 3-year training program 
in agriculture. Graduates will be quali- 
fied for Government posts as agricultural 
demonstrators and for a wide variety of 
other jobs, such as business' represen- 
tatives for agricultural firms and 
repairmen and operators of agricultural 
machinery. 

In his opening speech, the 
emphasized the importance of learning 
modern agricultural methods to enable 
Botswana to produce her own food supplies. 
At present, Botswana has about’ 140 
agricultural demonstrators scattered 
throughout the country. It needs an ad- 
ditional 250, which the school can pro- 
vide in 5 years, and about 10 to 20 each 
year thereafter to replace losses aris- 
ing through jobtransfers and retirement. 


President 
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The school accommodates 100 students 
in two classes of 50 each on campus and 
another class of 50 in the field. Each 
class works under supervision on farms 
for the first year and spends the second 
and third years at the school attending 
courses covering crop and animal hus- 
bandry , farmmachinery, farmengineering, 
soil andwater conservation, traditional 





agricultural methods and implements, and 
hygiene and first aid. 

The school is part of an agricultural 
development program, half of which is 
being provided by the British Freedom 
from Hunger Campaign and half by the 
Botswana Government and the British 
Ministry of Overseas Development.--U.S. 
Embassy, Gaberones. 
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Annual Leave Practices in Manufactur- 
ing Surveyed. In July 1966, information 
on leave practices was obtained by the 
Department of Labour and National Serv- 
ice through a questionnaire mailed to 
1,500 non-Government business factories 
employing more than 50 persons. The re- 
plies represented 85 percent of the 
firms and about one-half (404,326 per- 
sons) of the employment within the scope 
of the survey. 

The survey showed that 51 percent of 
office staff and 72 percent of mainten- 
ance workers, but only 29 percent of pro- 
duction workers, took annual leave under 
a system that involved no plant shutdown. 

The more prevalent leave systems for 
production workers (49 percent) involved 
full suspension of factory operations 
during a leave period. However, leave 
without shutdown was common in some in- 
dustries. Only 9 percent of maintenance 
workers and 18 percent of office workers 
took their leave during acomplete shut- 
down, There was a greater tendency for 
smaller firms to have a complete shut- 
down system than for larger firms. 

Partial shutdown was less common. The 
firms practicing partial shutdown em- 
ployed 28 percent of the office workers 
surveyed, 18 percent of the maintenance 
workers, and 19 percent of the produc- 
tion workers. 

The most common method 
i.e., no shutdown, 








for office 
was gener- 


workers, 


ally favored in only 5 of the 12 indus- 
trial groups--industrial chemicals and 
oil refining; basic metals; food; paints, 
fertilizer, pharmaceuticals, etc.; and 
“other" industries, Partial shutdown 
was more frequent for office employees 


in the clothing industry; in plant and 
machinery and in textiles, all three 
major methods of leave taking were 


practiced extensively. 

The two most common leave practices 
for production workers, as noted earlier, 
were complete shutdown (most workers 
took their full period of leave unbroken 
during the shutdown) and leave without 
shutdown. However, there were consider- 
able variations from this pattern among 
individual industry groups. The leave 
systems applicable to the greatest pro- 
portion of production workers in each 
of the 12 industry groups classified in 
the survey were as follows: 


Complete shutdown 
(percent of pro- 
duction workers ) 


Clothing. ccccccccccccce 91 
TextileS.cccccccccccccs 87 
Motor vehicles in- 

cluding rubber....... 72 
Electrical machinery 

including household 


appliances..ceeseceee 69 
Other industries....... 62 
Building materials..... 46 
Plant and machinery, etc 45 


(Continued on following page) 








No shutdown 
(percent of pro- 
duction workers) 


Basic metals..ccccccses 75 
Food ccccccccccccccecces 60 
Printing and papermaking 55 
Industrial chemicals 

and oil refining..... 51 
Paints, fertilizer, 

pharmaceuticals, etc. 42 


Nearly all complete or partial shut- 
downs took place inthe December-January 
period. Some leave systems’ involved 
more than one period of leavetaking; the 
most significant among these included 
the combinations December-January, fol- 
lowed by some period within January to 
April or during May to June. It appears 
that these leave practices provided for 
the second part of split leave to be 
taken at Easter or during school holidays. 

Reasons most frequently cited for 
choosing the December-January period for 
leavetaking were: 


--This was 
period. 

--These months were chosen to meet em- 
ployee preferences. 

--This was a seasonally slack period. 

--The number of public holidays made 
it umeconomic to stop and restart pro- 
duction processes, 


the "traditional" holiday 


Seasonal influences were the most com- 
mon reasons for choosing periods besides 
December-January. Leave periods for very 
few workers were determined under arbi- 
tration and conciliation. 

Most of the firms which had a shutdown 
during December-January indicated a pref - 
erence for this period over any other. 
Among those preferring a change, many 
wished to shorten the Christmas-New Year 
leave without abolishing this period en- 
tirely; they indicated a preference for 
two leave periods, combining December- 
January with another holiday period. In 
most cases, this would involve a change 
in the current system of leavetaking. 

Five main reasons were given by the 
firms which could not change their leave 
practices. These reasons, listed in 
order of frequency, were: 
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--Fitting in with consumer demands 
and/or timing of supplies. 

--Seasonal factors. 

--Maintenance requirements. 

--Award provisions. 


--Production techniques. 


Firms employing 87 percent of employees 
in the survey were satisfied with all 
leave systems currently operating in 
their organization. Only afew indicated 
that any other system would be just as 
satisfactory. Firms employing 3 percent 
of the employees were satisfied with the 
systems operating for one or two but not 
all three categories of workers. The 
firms employing the remaining workers 
(10 percent) were not satisfied with any 
of the three systems operating. 

Among firms not satisfied with the 
present system of leave, the most con- 
monly cited factor was the loss of pro- 
duction resulting from shutdown. Other 
reasons frequently given were: 


--Problems of production planning. 

--Preference for leave in a_ slacker 
period. 

--Problems of staff organization. 

--Inefficient use of equipment under 
current system. 


Firms reported that they were aware of 
the leave preferences of 221,570 (or 55 
percent) of the employees covered by the 
survey, either through consultation with 
employees or by other means. One-third 
of all employees had been consulted by 
management before adoption of the current 
leave systems. 

The system mainly preferred by office 
workers (44 percent) and maintenance 
workers (56 percent) was the system under 
which most of them were taking leave, 
i.e., voluntary selection of leave dates 
without shutdown. The majority of the 
production workers (64 percent) preferred 
complete shutdown, the system under 
which almost half (49 percent) of these 
employees already were taking leave. 
With all three categories of employees, 
preferences were foragreater incidence 
of complete shutdown than at present, 
and most often, for leave inone unbroken 
period.--Personnel Practice Bulletin 
(Australia), June 1967, pp. 99-106. 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON FOREIGN LABOR AND RELATED SUBJECTS 





The following titles of books and articles 
came tothe attention of the Office of Foreign 
Labor and Trade within recent weeks. 








INTERNATIONAL 


International Labour Office. Equality in Respect of Employment Under Legislation and 
Other National Standards. Geneva, 1967. 132 pp. 

----. Human Resources for Industrial Development. Geneva, 1967. 237 pp. 

Ishikawa, Shigeru. Economic Development in Asian Perspective. Tokyo, Kinokuniya Book- 
store Co., 1967. 488 pp. [Hitotsubashi University, Institute of Economic Research, 
Economic Research Series No. 8] 

Mouly, Jean. "Wage Determination: Institutional Aspects, 
November 1967, pp. 497-526. 

Raza, M. Ali. “Emerging Trends in Public Labor Policies and Union-Government Relations 
in Asia and Africa," California Management Review, Spring 1967, pp. 25-38. 

United Nations, Secretariat of the Economic Commission for Europe. Incomes in Postwar 
Europe: A _ Study of Policies, Growth and Distribution. Geneva, 1967. Various 
pagings. |Economic Survey of Europe in 1965, Pt. 2} 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, Economic Research Service. The Africa and West Asia 
Agricultural Situation: Review of 1966 and Outlook for 1967. Washington, 1967. 47 
pp. and tables. |ERS-Foreign 186) 

"Vocational Education: Prerequisite of a Modern Economy," OECD Observer, October 1967, 
27-31. 














" International Labour Review, 























WESTERN EUROPE AND CANADA 


REGIONAL 

Feldstein, Helen S, "A Study of Transaction and Political Integration: Transnational 
Labour Flow Within the European Economic Community," Journal of Common Market 
Studies, September 1967, pp. 24-55. 

Rehn, G8sta. "Manpower Policy and European Unemployment," OECD Observer, December 
1967, pp. 15-18 and 31-34. 

Yoffee, William M. "New International Instruments on Invalidity, Old-Age, and Surviv- 
ors Pensions," Social Security Bulletin (Washington), October 1967, pp. 16-25. 











CANADA 

Benson, E, P. "Recent Changes in the Approach to Personnel Management in the Cana- 
dian Public Service," Public Personnel Review, October 1967, pp. 216-221. 

"Building Trades Unions Sign 8-Year No-Strike Pact," Labour Gazette (Ottawa), October 
1967, p. 622. 

Smith, D. C. Incomes and Wege-Price Policies: Some Issues and Approaches. Kingston, 
Ontario, Queen's University, Industrial Relations Center, 1967. 93 pp. |Re- 
search series, #9] 











AUSTRIA 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development. Manpower Policies and Prob- 
lems in Austria, Paris, 1967. 145 pp. [Reviews of Manpower and Social Policies | 








BELGIUM 
Craven, John V. "A Strike of Self-Employed Professionals: Belgian Doctors in 1964," 
Industrial and Labor Relations Review (Ithaca, N.Y.), October 1967, pp. 18-20. 





FRANCE 

"De Gaulle's Profit Sharing Scheme,"' FUE Bulletin, September 1967, pp. 2-3. 

Union des industries métallurgiques et Mini®res. Notions de Législation Sociale, 
1968, Paris, 1967. 139 pp. 











SWITZERLAND 


Janjic, Marion. “Women's Employment and Conditions of Work in Switzerland," Interna- 
Labour Review, September 1967, pp. 292-317. 





UNITED KINGDOM 

Flanders, Allan. Collective Bargaining: Prescription for Change. London, Faber, 
1967. 80 pp. 

Great Britain, Ministry of Labour. Electronics. London, HMSO, 1967. 72 pp. [Man- 
power Studies No. 5] 

----, Occupational Changes, 1951-61. London, HMSO, 1967. 34 pp. [Manpower Studies 
No. 6] 

Hackett, John and Anne-Marie. The British Economy: Problems and Prospects. London, 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1967. 237 pp. 

Knight, Rose. "Changes inthe Occupational Structure of the Working Population," Jour- 
nal of the Royal Statistical Society, 1967 vol. 130, pt. 3, series A, pp. 408-422. 

Lewes, Frederick M. Statistics of the British Economy. London, George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd., 1967. 200 pp. 

Maizels, Joan. "Changes in Employment Among School Leavers: A Sample Study of One 
Cohort of Secondary Modern Boys," British Journal of Industrial Relations, July 
1967, pp. 211-221. 

Prest, A.R., and T. Stark. "Some Aspects of Income Distribution inthe United Kingdom 
Since World War I1,"' Manchester School of Economic and Social Studies, September 
1967, pp. 217-243. 


























EASTERN EUROPE AND U.S.S.R. 


RUMANIA 
Montias, John Michael. Economic Development in Communist Rumania. Cambridge, The 
M.I.T. Press, 1967. 327 pp. 





U.S.S.R. 

Bunyan, James. The Origin of Forces Labor in the Soviet State, 1917-1921; Documents 
and Materials. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press in cooperation with the Hoover 
Institution, 1967. 267 pp. 

"The Manpower Problemin Siberia," Soviet Studies (Oxford), October 1967, pp. 190-210. 

Mazour, Anatole Gregory. Soviet Economic Development: Operation Outstrip, 1921-1965. 
Princeton, N.J., D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1967. 191 pp. 

U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Foreign Demographic Analysis Divi- 
sion. Estimates and Projections of Educational Attainment inthe U.S.S.R., 1950- 
1984, 1967. 23 pp. [International Population Reports, Series P-91, No. 16} 

----, Wages in the U.S.S.R., 1950-1966: Construction. 1967. 36 pp. [International 
Population Reports, Series P-95, No. 63] 

















AFRICA 


REGIONAL 

Ewing, A. F. "Prospects for Economic Integration in Africa," Journal of Modern Afri- 
can Studies, May 1967, pp. 53-68. 

Kamarck, Andrew M. The Economics of African Development. New York, Praeger, 1967. 
294 pp. |Praeger series on International Economics and Development | 

Mellor, John W. The Economics of Agricultural Development. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell 
University Press, 1966. 403 pp. 

Rado, E. R. "Manpower Planning in East Africa," East African Economic Review, June 
1967, pp. 1-30. 














CONGO (KINSHASA ) 





Arles, J. P. "Minimum Wages in the Congo (Kinshasa),"' International Labour Review, 
October 1967, pp. 388-416. 
Plant, Robert. "Building Labour Law and Administration in the Congo (Kinshasa)," ILO 


Panorama, July-August 1967, pp. 26-32. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE LIVING QUARTERS ALLOWANCES 


Editor's Note.--All questions regarding 


living quarters allow- 


ances should be directed tothe Bureau of Labor Statistics, Office 


of Foreign Labor and Trade. 


Explanation of changes in allowance 


rates from one time period to another is not available. 


The following table presents recent revisions 
to the living quarters allowances established 
by the U.S. Department of State for the use of 
Federal agencies having civilian personnel 
stationed abroad. The complete list of allow- 
ances was published in the May 1967 issue of 
Labor Developments Abroad, along with an ex- 
planation of the method followed in establish- 
ing the allowance schedules andthe limitations 
to the published allowance schedules. Revi- 
sions are published quarterly in the August, 
November, and February issues. 

The allowance schedule is established with 
relation to three factors: Salary, family 
size, and the cost of housing. The allow- 
ances are based upon the average cost of 
housing for each salary group and family class. 

The table presents living quarters allowances 
for the following four salary groups: 





Appxoximate basic salary, 
excluding allowances 


The prescribed allowance for Group 1, which 
includes only chiefs of mission and ambassadors, 


is double the primary "with family" rate for 
Group 2. 

The table shows two basic allowance rates: 
The “without family" rate and the primary 


“with family" rate. The “without family" rate 
is payable to an employee who has one family 
member living with him. In addition, the fol- 
lowing supplements are payable to an employee 
who has more than one family member living with 
him: 


Total persons in Additional annual 


dwelling allowance 
SS GOGSOREs 6665 o0dsenee $200 
5-6 BOTSONE.cccccccsesss 400 
7 persons or more....... 600 


There is no correlation between the living 
quarters allowances and the cost-of-living in- 
dexes compiled bythe U.S. Department of State. 











SEOUD Zoe cccsccvcees $15 ,000-$25,999 At many posts where the cost of living, ex- 
STOUR Ze cvscccecucs 9,000- 14,999 cluding quarters, is well below the Washington 
GEOED Soccvcvoaeses 6,000- 8,999 level, there exist relatively high housing 
GEOUp J.cccccsccese Under 6,000 costs because of severe housing shortages. 
Living Quarters Allowances in Foreign Posts, by Salary Group, 
January 1968 
With family status Without family status 
Post and country 
Group | Group| Group| Group] Group| Group| Group] Group 
2 3 4 5 2 3 4 5 

Antigua, British West Indies........... $2,400 |$1,900}$1,600 |$1,300 |$1,900}$1,400/ 1,200 $900 
ee» MOONEE s cesnaiececcastoensceens 3,200 | 2,700} 2,300; 1,700] 1,900} 1,800} 1,500} 1,300 
mene, Wier Basle... cccccvcscccvceses 2,200 | 1,900} 1,900; 1,400} 2,000} 1,700} 1,700} 1,300 
POMRROCS, BePERe cccosiecdccscesccocees 1,600 | 1,300 900 700 | 1,300} 1,000 700 600 
Barbados, British West Indies.......... 3,000 | 2,500; 2,200] 2,000} 2,500; 1,800} 1,800] 1,800 
oe Ee eee 2,500 | 2,400} 1,800} 1,200 | 2,400; 1,600; 1,300} 1,200 
Dereenemtiia, Cobembhs..ccccccccscecene 2,600 | 2,100} 1,400} 1,200 | 2,100] 1,400} 1,100 900 
PORE, GORI icendesceccseessalesanes 3,000 | 2,400} 2,100} 1,500 | 2,500] 1,900] 1,600} 1,500 
WOLEGSC, United Kimedem..sccccccceccces 2,000 | 1,800} 1,500} 1,200 | 1,800; 1,400; 1,300 900 
SEs Ws oc cnpnad Kalk shanna ome 2,200 | 1,800} 1,600 | 1,100 | 1,800] 1,400} 1,300 900 





























Living Quarters Allowances in Foreign Posts, by Salary Group, 
January 1968--Continued 





With family status Without family status 





Post and country 2 e b 
Group; Group} Group} Group Group} Group] Group Group 
2 3 + 5 2 3 ‘ 





Blantyre, Malawi $2,500/$1,900 5 $1,200 |$1,800/$1,500 
Bogota, Colombia 3,600; 3,000 1,700} 2,500/] 2,100 
Bologna, Italy 1,900} 1,900 5 1,000} 1,700} 1,700 
Brindisi, 1,700} 1,400 1,600} 1,200 
Cali, Colombia 2,300} 2,000 2,000} 1,400 


Cambridge, United Kingdom 1,300} 1,300 1,300} 1,000 
Caracas, Venezuela 4,600} 4,300 3,600} 3,000 
Cartagena, Colombia 2,300; 1,900 2,100} 1,500 
Chihauhau, Mexico 3,000} 3,000} ; 2,400} 2,200 
Colombo, Ceylon 2,100} 1,900 1,800} 1,500 


Copenhagen, Denmark 2,300 2,000 | 1,800 
Dublin, Ireland 1,800 1,700 | 1,400 
Edinburgh, United Kingdom 1,900 1,900} 1,300 
Florence, 2,000 : 2,200 | 1,600 
2,200 2,200 | 2,000 


Hamilton, Bermuda 2,400 2,100} 1,700 
Helsinki, Finland 2,800] ; 2,400 | 2,200 
Hong Kong 3,700 2,700 
Hyderabad, 1,400 1,000 
Jerusalem 2,100 1,500 


Kef lavik-Grindavik, 1,500 1,000 
Kingston, Jamaica 2,300 2,000 
La Paz, Bolivia. 2,800 | 2 2,000 
Las Palmas, Canary Islands, Spain : 1,800 1,400 
Liverpool, United Kingdom 1,800 1,700 


London, United Kingdom 2,400 1,900 
Madrid, Spain 2,000 1,800 
Malta 2,100 1,600 
Pn Bis, We A RONGRR 6 ics ei ndedvaroeucadin 3,100 1,900 
Maracaibo, Venezuela r 3,000 | : 2,300 


Medellin, Colombia 1,600 1,600 
PCS s CHM cca ccc eecesesesenneeens 1,600 1,200 
Oxford, United Kingdom 1,800 1,100 
Portland, United Kingdom 1,900 5 1,400 
Port-of-Spain, Trinidad and Tobago 2,500 1,800 


Reykjavik, Iceland 2,700 1,900 
San Jose, Costa Rica 2,500 1,600 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 3,400 2,100 
Seville, Spain 1,200 1,200 
ee ee See oasis dcdebsdensewiewed 1,700 é 1,300 


PUOUCE OSes, BemGuras sce ccccccccccicibce 2,900 2,400 
Tel Aviv, Israel 2,000 1,400 
Valencia, Spain 2,200 1,600 
Wellington, New Zealand : 1,900 1,700 





























Source: U.S. Department of State, Allowances Program. 
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FOREIGN LABOR PUBLICATIONS 
For Sale 


Copies of monographs listed below may be purchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, or from any of the 
regional offices of the Bureau of Labor Statistics: Kennedy Federal Building, Boston, 
Mass. 02203; 341 Ninth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10001; 911 Walnut St., Kansas 
Mo. 64106; 219 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, I11. 60604; 1371 Peachtree St., 
Atlanta, Ga. 30309; and 450 Golden Gate Ave., Box 36017, San Francisco, Calif. 94102. 


LABOR LAW AND PRACTICE SERIES 
BLS Report No.: Price BLS Report No.: Price 

241 Austria (1963)....ceeeeee+ $0.40 Libya (1966). cccccccccccce $0.30 

218 Bolivia (1962). ..cccccceeee «30 Malaysia and Singapore 

S09 Geneth CSS) ccccccccceses 45 C1968) ccccccccecccs 

SEA Gumme (ISSA). cccccsecccece Mexico (1963) 

Bar Seem CESS ccccccecscess Morocco (1964)..... 

217 Colombia (1962) .cccccccece New Guinea (1964).... 

220 Costa Rica (1962)....... ° New Zealand (1967)... 

242 Ecuador (1963)......66- ° Nicaragua (1964)...... ° 

280 El Salvador (1964)........ Pakistan (1964)......ese0- 

298 Ethiopia (1966)....ccccees Philippines (1963)........ 

223 Guatemala (1962).....eee0s Saudi Arabia (1964)..... 
Se SEU 0c0che00e00%0 Spain (1965). .cccccce 
Malel (1969). cccccceccccce Sweden (1964)....... 
Men@uras (1961).ccccccccce 
India (1966)...... 
Bram (1966)..cccce ° Trinidad and Tobago (1967) 
Iraq (1962) ° Tunisia (1965)... eee 
SOORRE CEGGT) ccccscisecs Turkey (1963).. once 
Jamaica (1967). . United Arab Republic (1964) 
Jordan (1967) ° ° CRBs CIP) cccccesesce 
Lees (1965S). cccccccccccese Venezuela (1961).....eee0- 
Lebanon (1966).....ceeeeees ° 250 Yugoslavia (1963)......+.. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON LABOR IN AFRICA, 1960-64, €1966) BLS Bulletin 1473. 60 cents 

ECONOMIC FORCES IN THE UNITED STATES. (1964) BLS Bulletin 1384, 40 cents 

LABOR DIGESTS ON COUNTRIES IN AFRICA. (1967) BLS Bulletin 1539. $1.25 

LABOR DIGESTS ON COUNTRIES IN EUROPE. (1966) BLS Bulletin 1497. 60 cents 

LABOR IN PERU, (1964) BLS Report 262. 40 cents 

UNIT LABOR COST IN MANUFACTURING: TRENDS IN NINE COUNTRIES, 1950-65. (1966) 
BLS Bulletin 1518. 30 cents 

WAGES IN JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES: REPORT ON THE JOINT UNITED STATES-JAPAN WAGE 
STUDY. (1966) $1 


Available At No Cost 


Within the limits of supply, copies of the following reports are available from the 
Office of Foreign Labor and Trade, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D.C. 20212, or any of the Bureau's regional offices listed above, 


LABOR IN-SERIES 
BLS Report No.: BLS Report No.: 
191 Brazil. (1964) 243 Cyprus. (1963) 
224 Chile. (1962) 261 Nigeria. (1964) 
222 Colombia. (1962) 182 Sudan. (1961) 


MANUALS ON LABOR STATISTICS METHODS 
BLS Report No,: 
248 The Forecasting of Manpower Requirements, (1963) 
263 Conducting a Labor Force Survey in Developing Countries. (1964) 
283 Computation of Cost-of-Living Indexes in Developing Countries. (1964) 
302 How to Establish Current Reporting of Employment, Hours, and Earnings 
in Developing Countries. (1966) 


LABOR DIGESTS (2 to 4 pages, each country): 
Labor Conditions in Africa--5l1 countries. (1966) 
Labor Conditions in Asia and Australasia--36 countries, (1963-64) 
Labor Conditions in Europe--29 countries. (1965) 
Labor Conditions in the Western Hemisphere--26 countries. (1964) 


PRINCIPAL CURRENT SOVIET LABOR LEGISLATION. (1962) BLS Report 210 
LABOR DEVELOPMENTS IN THE U.S.S.R. (1966) BLS Report 311 
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